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Reprinted from THe CurisTIAN FARMER. 
ion all classes of society the farmer especially 

may hold himself to have been honored by Our 
ord. Beginning His beautiful parable of the vine 
*nd the branches He calls His Father in simple words 
a farmer: Pater meus agricola est—“My Father is a 
farmer” (I John xv, 1). His teachings abound with 
references to and illustrations taken from farm life. 
He compared His kingdom to a vineyard in the in- 
terest of which the manager went out to hire laborers. 
Again he compares it to a sheepfold of which He 
himself is the good shepherd. A Christian’s life, 
dying to the things of this earth, is like a grain of 
wheat; the grain is placed into the ground to die, and 
“if it die it brings forth much fruit” (John xii, 25). 
The world is a vast field of grain ripe for the harvest; 
but, alas, “the harvest is abundant but the laborers 
are few” (Matt. ix, 38). Thus, there is reference 
after reference to things of the farm to illustrate 
some point of His teaching. 
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But above all things the Lord used the product of 
wheat and of grapes, bread and wine, for the institut- 
tion of the august Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. 
Bread and wine are the substances changed into the 
substance of the Body and Blood of our Blessed 
Saviour. Their sense appearances are the carriers of 
the most precious gifts of Our Lord’s love to us. In 
the consecrated elements of bread and wine Jesus 
Christ makes Himself present to be the spiritual food 
of men. He is the bread that has come down from 
heaven, of which if men eat they shall not die. 

With good reason, then, has Christian tradition used 
the sheaf of wheat and the vine with grapes, these 
precious products of the toil of a farmer, as symbols 
of the Holy Eucharist. Both adorn tabernacle and 
altar as symbols to give vivid expression to this great 
and loving mystery of our Catholic faith; both play 
their part in beautifying Christian art and architec- 
ture; both enrich hymns and canticles composed to 
give honor to Our Lord in the Holy Eucharist. As he 
kneels in prayer before the tabernacle the farmer par- 
ticularly has reason to glory in all this and to give 
profound thanks to his Lord and Master for having 
honored his calling in so exalted a manner. The regard 
shown him for his work on the land ought to give him 
much encouragement. 

Respect for his calling has not always been accorded 
the farmer. The pride and bombast of cities looked 
down with disdain upon his work. In the face of this 
“rural life became conscious of itself only to become 
ashamed of itself. The small farmer became apolo- 
getic. Rural living was something only to be endured” 
(Boyle, Democracy’s Second Chance, p. 8). With con- 
temptuous sneer sophisticated urbanites spoke of the 
farmer as a hick, a hayseed, a honyack. They knew 
not whereof they spoke. 
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Sacred Calling 

The farmer’s calling is a sacred calling. True, he 
does not wear a white collar as he goes out to his work; 
his face is begrimed by dirt as caressing winds press 
in on him while he follows the plow; his hard-horned 
hands give proof of the toilsome labor that is his on 
the farmstead. But what a tremendous fallacy has laid 
hold of the minds of men that they have come to think 
that fine clothes, powdered faces, and dainty hands 
measure the true worth of a man’s calling. The sacred- 
ness of the farmer’s calling rests on something more 
substantial than such external things. 

His is a sacred calling because he is collaborator 
with God in continuing the work of His creation. In 
partnership with God he becomes to men a provider 
of the food, fiber and shelter they need. Let the farmer 
then, no longer depreciate himself in his own eyes. 
His calling is among the noblest in all the world. The 
Lord considered it so, and the farmer must think of 
it in the same terms. With God he lives and works in 
the vast realms of His rich and beautiful nature. He 
is not one of the millions who in thick formations 
swarm through enslaving factory gates of industrial 
centers. He is a free man as he strides through his 
fields following a plow, or sowing his seed, or harvest- 
ing his crop. He breathes God’s free air uncontam- 
inated by the dust and smoke of a factory town. 

The farmer may lack some of the material things 
of city life. What does it matter? There can be cul- 
ture without comfort, beauty without luxury, machines 
without enslaving factories, science without worship 
of matter. “Gigantic factories, office buildings rising 
to the sky, inhuman cities, industrial morals, faith in 
mass production, are not indispensable to civilization” 
(Carrel, Man the Unknown, p. 296). Let the farmer, 
then, think twice before he casts longing eyes cityward 
as though he could work out his salvation there in 
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better fashion as a slave of some machine or as a 
white-collared serf working under some master in a 
bank, store or office. No, indeed; as the farmer stands 
before his door after the day’s work is done and sur- 
veys all that is his, he has reason to give praise to 
God for the independence and liberty granted him by 
and through the soil he calls his own. 

When hard times come and city dwellers with haras- 
sed minds and dejected hearts take their places in a 
broad line, beggars who must eke out a pitiable exist- 
ence on the few crumbs that fall from the tables of 
the rich or that are doled out by well-paid relief 
officials of the State, the farmer can go to his well- 
stocked larder for bread, and meat, and other good 
things which a provident, homemaking farm wife has 
stored away. In such days particularly the farmer has 
reason to regard himself with a high sense of self- 
respect—self-respect based upon the independence and 
freedom that is his; in dark days when all the world 
is harassed by material distress he may give thanks 
to God in deep humility of heart for the noble calling 
that has come to him. He is not a hapless white-col- 
lared worker who with his job has lost his personality ; 
he is not a rebellious factory hand who has become an 
insignificant nobody in the great multitude of jobless, 
propertyless, landless, homeless proletarians. In such 
an hour the farmer has reason indeed to give thanks 
to God that he was called to till the soil. 


Commands Respect 


In truth, the farmer’s calling is one that must com- 
mand great respect. Much knowledge and much skill 
are required to manage well a farmstead with its land 
and fences, barns and granaries, tools and machinery. 
Farming is among the greatest of human arts. The 
farmer must be an artisan and a craftsman; a cap- 
italist, financier, manager and worker; a producer and 
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seller. He must know soil, and seed, poultry and cattle; 
he must know when to till the soil, cultivate his fields, 
and harvest his crops; he must know how best to 
combine and utilize his capital and his labor; he must 
know markets, when to buy and when to sell. Few 
occupations require such a combination of knowledge, 
skill and experience as farming. The varied functions 
of a farmer require not merely a man of brawn but 
also a man of brain. Certainly it is not a calling for 
every man. 

In the presence of his Lord the farmer should recall 
all this, not in senseless vainglory or in sinful pride, 
but in grateful appreciation of the calling that God 
gave him as a tiller of the soil. Praise and thanks- 
giving should rise in his heart as he reflects on the 
high regard the Lord showered on him and his work. 

But other pious and fruitful thoughts come to his 
mind as he kneels in the presence of his Eucharistic 
Lord. The Holy Eucharist is a superabundant source 
of life. It is life in and through Christ, who is life, 
who came upon earth in order that men might have 
life and have it abundantly, who shares His life gen- 
erously with those who abide in Him. Through the 
Holy Eucharist our membership in the Mystical Body 
of Christ becomes a living and fruitful membership 
so that with Saint Paul we may cry out: “It is now 
no longer I that live, but Christ lives in me” (Gal. ii, 
20). Our Blessed Lord thought of our living with 
Him as an organic union with Him. “I am the vine, 
you are the branches,” He said, “He who abides in me, 
and I in him, he bears much fruit” (John xv, 5). 
Organic life—that is the law of all life in nature and 
supernature. 


Sees Organic Life 


No one better than the farmer understands the 
meaning of organic life. Every day he sees it bur- 
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geoning, and blossoming, and bearing fruit. Organic 
life is all around him. He sees it in the blade of grass 
in his meadow as well as in the stalk of wheat or corn 
that raises itself in gratitude to God to offer Him its 
precious golden fruit. He sees organic life in the 
cattle peacefully browsing on verdant pastures; in 
the poultry as it forages about, now lazily, now with 
greedy haste, to find its daily food; in the bees as 
they fly busily and industriously from flower to flower 
to gather from them sweet nectar on which to feed 
during long winter months. Everywhere nature teems 
with life, organic life. The very soil on which the 
farmer trods is filled with myriad forms of organic 
life, all called by their Creator to be about their re- 
spective tasks to help the farmer win from nature’s 
storehouse the things needed for the life of men. 

With the three young men who sang their canticle 
of praise in honor of God the Creator of the visible 
and invisible world the farmer too has cause to raise 
his voice in praise of Him who placed all this beauty 
and all this wealth of organic life around about him; 
indeed, put it into his hands to care for it as His 
manager and to draw from it life for himself and his 
fellowmen. The farmer works with organic life, not 
with lifeless, soul-deadening machines. Machines have 
routed organic life. Machines have killed its soul. We 
live in a mechanistic age. Machines are found on 
every side—clanging and clicking, stamping and groan- 
ing, whirling and whirring machines; noisome, in- 
fernal machines, busy all day with their soul-killing 
routine. Men call them a product of civilization, yes, 
even of culture, despite the fact that they have created 
a slave civilization in which millions of workers are 
chained to the levers of machines. 

It would be stupid, of course, to say that machines 
have not added to man’s creature comforts, to ease and 
enjoyment of life. Indeed, they have, but products of 
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man’s ingenuity, they are used for purposes of de- 
struction of what is finest and best in civilization. They 
have become purveyors of death; they hurtie it from 
the sky, shoot it forth from gigantic guns, send it 
racing through the waters from out of the ocean’s 
depths. They have become the symbols of mechanistic 
nihilism, destroying not only previous human lives 
but also precious things of art accumulated through 
long ages out of the sweat, and toil, and ingenuity 
of the labor of man. 


Crime Of War 


Hardly any one better than the farmer senses the 
folly, yes, the crime of war. Instinctively he shrinks 
back from its terrible horrors, because he has learned 
to know the real meaning of life. Daily he companions 
with life, with plants and animals, with insects and 
birds, with microbes and weeds, with organisms at 
their best and at their worst. In his daily work he 
becomes appreciative of the organic endowment and 
organic power of life. 

As the cavalcade of life passes daily before the 
farmer’s eyes, even though he does not know how to 
express it in words, he senses the sacredness of life. 
Will it always be so? Will the machine invade the 
farmsteads of our countryside with its processes of 
mass production and its slavery of commercialized 
human activity? Will it bend the farmer low with 
debt and stamp his mind with the mentality of sellers 
and speculations on the markets of the world? Will it 
rob him of his contentment, all the while it brings him 
greater ease in his work, and rob him too of the sacred 
tradition of his forbears to work, produce, and live 
first for his family household and then out of his sur- 
pluses for the demands of the markets of the world? 
Will it make a grinding job of his daily task or make 
of his labor a real labor of love? The machine will not 
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destroy his soul if the farmer ever remembers that he 
must remain its master and never allow himself to 
become its slave, if ever he remembers that God gave 
him the sacred calling of being the custodian of the 
life of His nature. 

Such reflections will come to him as he hears again 
the voice from the tabernacle: “I am the life. I am 
the vine, you are the branches. I am the source of 
all organic life, its author, its creator. You, my beloved 
son, are its custodian. I have placed it into your hands. 
Keep it and guard it as a sacred trust.” 

Christ’s life in the Church is an organic life. Our 
Lord Himself taught that when He compared Himself 
to the vine and us to the branches. We are all united in 
Christ. Indeed, we all who are baptized in Christ, 
“are one body in Christ, but severally members one of 
another” (Rom. xii, 5). In other words, we belong 
to the Mystical Body of Christ. The Eucharistic Bread 
gives symbolic expression to this important and vital 
truth, for Saint Paul writes: “Because the bread is 
one, we though many, are one body, all of us who 
partake of the one bread” (I Cor. x, 17). Catholic 
tradition expanded this idea by showing how the Eu- 
charistic Bread has been made from many grains of 
wheat and the Eucharistic Wine from many grapes 
of the vine; so we also, being many form one bread, 
one body in Christ. 


Cooperation 


Supernatural life then, is organic even as is natural 
life. All the life we see in nature is made of tiny living 
organisms, called cells. Each has its special function, 
but all combine to form a living being. Billions of such 
cells form the body of man, all are required for his 
well-being. Both nature and supernature furnish the 
pattern for the farmer’s social and economic life. He 
must not stand alone, he must not live his life in 
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isolation from his neighbors. He must combine with 
his fellow farmers for purpose of cooperation. In the 
field of his material interests these undertakings of 
cooperation are cooperatives. While cooperatives serve 
material and earthly interests they must be carried by 
ideals of religion, particularly the ideals of social 
charity. Social charity inculcates brotherly love in 
social relations, mutual service and helpfulness. With- 
out the spirit of social charity cooperatives will fail, 
because social charity is “the soul of the social order,” 
to quote the striking words of Pius XI. 

Social charity, however, is nothing else than Chris- 
tian charity applied to the social relations of men. It 
teaches cooperative enterprises. “A new commandment 
I give you, that you love one another; that as I have 
loved you, you also love one another” (John xiii, 34). 
In the spirit of this love cooperators will respect one 
another’s opinions, will seek to get along with each 
other, bear up under criticism, subdue jealousies, stop 
petty bickerings—in short, will be kind, respectful and 
helpful one toward another. This service concept of 
social charity goes beyond the relief or alms concept of 
social charity which gives aid to the poor and dis- 
tressed, as precious and salutary as this concept is 
under certain circumstances. Social charity is a bigger 
charity; it meets the great needs of fraternal fellow- 
ship in all social and economic, civic and political rela- 
tions of men. 

Viewed in this light, cooperatives do more than build 
up the material fortunes of cooperators. They build 
men. Because of this high ideal of cooperation the 
Antigonish movement has been so successful. Its chief 
leader, the inspiration of the whole movement, Father 
J. J. Tompkins, has preached the doctrine in season 
and out of season: “We are not building cooperatives 
we are building men” (Boyle, cf. cit., p. 146). 

For the proper functioning of social charity devo- 
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tion, generosity, and self-sacrifice are required. Where 
can a Catholic farmer learn that better than before 
the Eucharistic tabernacle. There in the Sacrament 
of Love dwells the Divine Cooperator who thinks not 
of Himself but of us, who expands His love on us with 
superabundant devotion, who laid down His life for 
us because He loved us and loved us to the end. No 
greater love has any man ever shown for his friends 
than our Blessed Saviour showed for us poor sinners. 
He continues to show that love for us. 


Sacrament Of Charity 


Bound together by His golden bonds of love we meet 
together at this Eucharistic Congress deeply conscious 
of the great truth expressed by the incomparable Saint 
Augustine fifteen centuries ago when he exclaimed in 
praise of the Holy Eucharist: “Oh, sacrament of love, 
oh, sign of unity, oh, bond of charity.” In truth the 
Holy Eucharist is the Sacrament of charity; it con- 
tains Him who is Divine Charity; it symbolizes 
charity; it effects charity. 

As the farmer reflects on all that the Holy Eucharist 
means for him in his work he will feel himself richly 
compensated for all the sacrifices he makes as tiller 
of God’s land. He will give praise to the Lord for 
having called him to be a custodian and manager of 
the riches of His nature. He will labor with Him to 
enrich his own life and that of his fellows in society 
with the precious things that are found in the vast 
and inexhaustible storehouse of the world which God 
created for the use and enjoyment of men. To our 
Eucharistic Lord, who is immortal, invisible, the one 
only God, be honor and glory forever and ever. 














Christian Teaching and 
Democracy 


MICHAEL DE LA BEDOYERE 


Reprinted from Stuptes, March, 1941. 


HEN the Pope in his last Christmas Allocution 

accepted the fact that a new order must emerge 
from the war, in what degree did his words imply a 
condemnation of those political and social values that 
spring to our minds when we speak of democracy? 
The Holy Father, of course, stressed the truth that the 
Church cannot take sides in the quarrel between rival 
ideologies, but is solely concerned to spiritualize what- 
ever social system may be put into effect. On the 
other hand the old order has been so intimately linked 
up with these democratic values that we can properly 
and usefully inquire whether and in what degree they 
are fit to survive. 

If we try to get at the essence of the democratic 
faith we shall, I think, roughly agree that the demo- 
crat stands by two points. The first is that democracy 
is in itself a qualitatively higher social system than 
any other. The second is that democracy carries 
within it the solution to the manifold problems that 
are raised by the attempt to organize a complex and 
civilized social life. 

The argument in favor of democracy being intrin- 
sically a better—and indeed the best—political form 
for society is extremely attractive, and its appeal has 
probably been the real factor in the world-wide spread 
of democracy in the Nineteenth and Twentieth cen- 
turies. In a general way we all admit that develop- 
ment or progress is towards self-consciousness, aware- 
ness of responsibility, autonomy, self-rule. From the 
inorganic to the organic, from the vegetable to the 
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animal, from the animal to the rational animal, from 
the child to the man, from the less educated to the 
more educated—in all these advances there is a move- 
ment towards greater self-control or self-determina- 
tion. The most obvious instance of the change from 
control by another to self-control is what we call the 
coming of age. And, applying this to political forms of 
society, we feel that the creation or evolution of a 
democratic form of government marks the coming of 
age of a society. 

There is nothing on earth higher in the scale of 
human beings than the fully responsible person. So- 
ciety or the State, then, exists to subserve the needs 
of the person, and it reaches its highest level when its 
behavior becomes the expression of the free wills of 
its component members. If somehow one can devise a 
political or social arrangement of society which en- 
ables each member “to be his age,” not only as far 
as his private and business life is concerned but also 
in so far as his citizenship is concerned, then we have 
reached a social order wherein the society or State 
may, by analogy, be said to have come of age. Indeed 
we should be tempted to say that only in such an 
order could the word “citizenship” be properly used 
at all. Every other social order implies that the in- 
dividual person, however much he may be of age in 
respect of other aspects of his life, remains a child 
or kind of animal in respect of the behavior of the 
society or State of which he is a member. 

This view, of course, is opposed to that of a Saint 
Thomas which sees society as an order requiring, 
primarily, a principle of unity, which unity is best 
promoted by “that which is in itself a unit,” that is 
by a monarch. But while the contemporary temper 
has a better understanding of the force of the mon- 
archial principle than the last generation, it is also 
aware of its immense dangers. It is certainly prepared 
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to modify the abstract democratic theory in favor of 
maintaining a principle of order and unity in our 
complex society, but it is doubtful whether even in 
totalitarian States the conviction that democracy is 
best has been really changed. Totalitarianism is an 
evolution of democracy, not a reversion to monarchy. 

This general feeling that democracy corresponds to 
the coming of age of a political society fits in, of course, 
with the view that the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
centuries witnessed an all-around coming of age of 
emancipated man who was learning to be guided by 
his own reason and his own feelings rather than by 
an inherited authority, whether religious or political. 
And obviously it is quite true that the three great 
revolutions, the English, the American and the French, 
did give to millions of people a new political and social 
status in which the defence of certain fundamental 
rights of the human person was recognized in theory, 
and to an increasing extent in practise, to be the first 
duty of society. And, underlying this political and 
social change, there was a growing sense of emanci- 
pation from religious, moral, philosophic and cultural 
outlooks hitherto taken for granted and imposed both 
by the supernatural sanctions of the Church and the 
natural sanctions of the State. 

This conviction is so deeply implanted that, unless 
the whole apparatus of civilization breaks down 
through war and economic collapse, it is unlikely that 
Western man will ever go back on it. When a child 
comes of age, he can become a child again only through 
insanity or the break-down of his powers in his old 
age. And in the same way it is hard to believe that 
Western man will ever return to a simple faith in the 
externally imposed authority of Church, society and 
class ruling in virtue of its inherited privileged status, 
unless something analogous to second childhood occurs. 

(I am not saying that the emancipation of the adult 
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man is necessarily a better thing than the simple faith 
of the child. I am only saying that, once the develop- 
ment from child to man has taken place, there is no 
going back. And this seems equally true for society. 
But, of course, there is room for all kinds of further 
revolutionary changes in the course of an adult life 
and in that of an adult society. But the status of 
being adult—of thinking and deciding for oneself 
or of believing oneself to be doing so—will persist 
throughout any further changes.) 

Admitting then the genuine advance or progress in 
human and social status through the coming of democ- 
racy, let us turn to the second part of the democratic 
conviction, the belief that democracy not only raises 
human and social status, but in doing so also provides 
them with the means of taking advantage of this 
higher status. 

After all, no democrat is quite so simple as to imagine 
that the mere conferring of democratic citizenship on 
an individual or the mere teaching him that he has 
certain fundamental rights will make him automat- 
ically a good and useful member of society. If we 
accept the coming-of-age analogy, we will at least 
allow the advocate of democracy to begin his experi- 
ment on men and women who have grown up and 
received some sort of social education and experience 
of social living. In other words we must presuppose 
the existence of an at least partly developed order of 
society composed of men and women who have been 
able to solve to some extent their economic, social and 
moral problems. But it is clearly implicit in the demo- 
cratic faith that, given this prior order, it will be 
vastly improved by adopting the democratic social 
order. 

Thus the spread of the gospel of human rights and 
the conferring on the individual of a “say,” equal to 
anyone else’s “say,” in the running of society will 
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ensure, in the course of time, a much better and a 
much happier society—and not merely an adult so- 
ciety. If this coming of age involves the repudiation 
of naive religious, moral, cultural, economic beliefs 
previously held, then the new “liberty, fraternity and 
equality” will prove the seed of better religious, moral, 
cultural, economic beliefs and aspirations. 

For a very long time this faith was widely professed. 
Even today a big majority of the Anglo-Saxon people 
still profess it. They still in their hearts believe that 
all will go well with their country and the world—that 
these will be indefinitely perfected—if only real democ- 
racy could be established and safeguarded. And we can 
realize that much British and American criticism of 
Continental affairs bases itself on this conviction. 

Yet when one comes to analyze this faith it reveals 
itself to be a very astonishing faith indeed, for it is 
a purely passive faith. And it is hard to see how a 
purely passive faith can be adequate to the needs of 
very active men and very active societies. This faith 
is a conviction that somehow something good—some- 
thing better and better—will evolve from a mere in- 
sistence that man is a creature possessing certain 
rights and needing a political order which guarantees 
the enjoyment of these rights. Note that all this is 
purely passive or negative. It does not insist on man 
doing anything; it only insists on his having something 
and being given a chance of doing something. It recog- 
nizes a status, the status of being socially of age, and 
expects an outlook, a philosophy, a working system to 
emerge automatically and inevitably from that status. 
This surely is a radical, an overwhelming weakness. 
So much so that it is quite inconceivable how it could 
work, how it could ever have been seriously held. 

As regards its being held, we must remember that 
the spread of democracy went hand in hand with the 
most naive of all human faiths, faith in what is aptly 
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called “Dawnism,” a belief that man must automat- 
ically progress, if relieved of the shackles and super- 
stitions of the past; a belief that the dawn lies in wait 
somewhere ahead if man can only throw off the chains 
imposed on him by religion, law and custom. But how 
could it have been expected to work? In so far as it 
has worked, it has worked for two reasons. In the 
first place there is a certain amount of truth in “Dawn- 
ism.” That is to say man is an idealist, and as he 
becomes more self-conscious, more himself, more free, 
he does push forward towards moral ends that are 
inherent in his nature. In throwing off what he has 
been taught to call the shackles of the past he does 
often rid himself of much that is evil, stupid and 
obscurantist. 

In other words, man’s natural appetite for the good 
does provide him with positive ends, however vaguely 
conceived, calling him to action. In the second place, 
he actually continued to accept a good deal of the 
positive faith and outlook which he had inherited from 
the past. In particular he never rejected more than a 
part of the Christian call to charity, love for his fellow- 
men, service and the precepts of the natural law, 
entailing duties to himself, his neighbors and to so- 
ciety. In fact, in certain cases he may have actually 
strengthened his convictions about the social and hu- 
manitarian side of the Gospel-teaching through tem- 
porarily freeing them from complications that he 
either did not fully understand or encumbrances un- 
necessarily accumulated through a very far from per- 
fect Christian history. 

But, despite these accidental helps, it is surely be- 
coming ever clearer that the essential passivity of the 
democratic faith has proved its historical undoing. 
The liberty (and remember that liberty is in itself a 
negative quality) which it conferred on individuals 
did actually make for social license. This is not to say 
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that individuals necessarily became licentious people, 
but that the new freedom, just because it had no suffi- 
cient positive content and end in view, enabled society 
itself to be run in terms of ends that were, in their 
effects on individuals, positively and absolutely evil. 

An obvious example is the growth of exaggerated 
and violent nationalism. This as a matter of history 
followed immediately in the wake of the French Revo- 
lution, pouring itself, as it were, into the void of the 
new-found democratic faith. The emancipated masses, 
feeling themselves for the first time active members 
of a living society, instinctively sought for a positive 
end towards which they could strive and which would 
give a concrete object to their newly aroused aspira- 
tions. The deification of themselves in their country, 
the glory of their native land, the overthrowing of 
others who were resisting this wonderful new gospel— 
these things made up for the inevitable deficiencies of 
a passive social faith. Needless to say, there have 
always existed plenty of adventurers only too ready 
to exploit this enthusiasm in order to obtain power or 
wealth. And this nationalism was very easily made 
into the instrument of that economic irresponsibility 
the conditions for which democracy had created. 

In a way it is an extraordinary thing that democracy 
in its beginnings attended so little to the economic 
question. It is true that the defense of the people’s 
property was one of the democratic slogans, and it is 
true that the expropriation of the rich took place to 
some extent in the French Revolution; but a child-like 
faith in an automatic redistribution of wealth as a 
result of democracy—compare the Chartists’ six points 
—pervaded even the most radical and socialist of 
the early democrats. An almost new evolution the 
Marxist Revolution, had to occur before it was real- 
ized that democracy alone could not deliver what is 
the basis of real human liberty, economic status and 
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independence. 

Meanwhile the purely negative character of demo- 
cratic rights gave a tremendous run for their money 
to those who were quick enough to corner and control 
the rapidly increasing wealth of the world after the 
Industrial Revolution. And no amount of demo- 
cratic right, parliament, suffrage had the faintest 
chance of competing with the power of the wealth 
that made the great industrialists and financiers om- 
nipotent. These controlled and used for their own ends 
nations themselves, easily crushing wage-earners, de- 
pendent on their masters for the minimum necessities 
of daily life. 

Such ameliorations of the system as did eventually 
come about were gained, not at the democratic polls 
but through the class organization of labor and the 
direct action of strikes, both of which were at bottom 
inconsistent with the pure milk of democracy. In fact 
the negative and passive philosophy of democracy has 
led inevitably to the fight between those who were able 
to concentrate wealth in their quickly-moving hands 
and rapidly-thinking brains and those who were able 
to convert electors into a disciplined army ever threat- 
ening to withhold its necessary services from the com- 
munity. 

We see then that, while we may agree that democ- 
racy does raise the status of a society so that it may 
be said to come of age, it has so far not proved itself 
able to provide the means whereby men can take ad- 
vantage of their higher status. In other words, we find 
that we have said very little indeed when we have 
shown that democracy is a higher political form—no 
more really than when we say that a grown man is 
more developed and advanced than a boy. The fact 
that a man is grown up does not prevent him from 
being a fool or a murderer, while the child can be and 
probably often is a saint by comparison. The real 
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point of being adult does not lie in the mere possession 
of maturer powers or higher development, but in the 
use to which these powers are put. 

And it is just the same with society. Democracy in 
itself does no more than give fuller opportunities cor- 
responding with superior powers. Whether those op- 
portunities will be used to best advantage, whether in 
fact democracy will prove the means of making a 
better and happier society, depends upon very different 
consideratiscns. And the failure to recognize this seems 
to have been the real cause of the practical failure of 
democracy, despite that conviction which most of us 
share, namely that democracy is in itself the highest 
political form and one whose growth we cannot 
reverse. 

And it is not mere apologetics to point out that 
democracy has so far failed because it has refused to 
seek in the Christian order that positive inspiration 
which it lacks. It is not mere apologetics, but plain 
history, which can be ascertained by the unbeliever as 
clearly as by the believer. 

Historically and in its theory democracy and Chris- 
tianity have, in fact, been extremely closely related. 
Mr. Christopher Dawson has brilliantly shown how 
Anglo-Saxon democracy sprang from the Calvinist 
tradition united with that of the Anabaptist and the 
independent sects both in Britain and America. And 
though on the Continent the roots of democracy were 
more complex, we must not only take account of the 
powerful Anglo-Saxon influences but the tradition of 
Catholic philosophy whose doctrine of the Natural Law, 
developed by Jesuit thinkers of the Seventeenth cen- 
tury, is in its essence to be found in Calvinism. And 
while we have to admit the rapid divorce in the course 
of history between the idea of democracy and the 
tradition of Christianity, at any rate as far as the lat- 
ter was expressed through the institutional Churches, 
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even the most agnostic of democrats cannot deny how 
closely linked is the teaching of both. 

The human rights for which the democrat has con- 
tended are fundamentally the same as the human 
rights implied by Catholic doctrine about God, man 
and the universe and consecrated by the Incarnation. 
Indeed the democrat can give no good account of why 
man should be considered to enjoy these rights, why 
man should be an end-in-himself, why man should 
expect to rise to the social and political status of 
democracy without being forced back on to Christian 
philosophy and theology. 

In the creation of man to God’s own image and like- 
ness and in the Word being made flesh are to be found 
the only adequate explanation of the democratic creed 
—a fact borne out by the historical truth that the full 
democratic faith was never conceived save in a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Christian teaching, on the other hand, is very far 
from being limited to the moral truths shared by the 
democrat. In fact the essence of Christianity is not 
the passive defense of human status, but action: the 
love and service of our neighbor who is our brother 
in Christ and the son of our common Father. Chris- 
tianity, in the first instance, calls upon us to acknow!l- 
edge a Divine dispensation that imposes upon us a 
certain mode of action and calls upon us to perform 
a certain set of duties, one of the first of which is to 
forget ourselves in the light of God’s majesty and in 
charity towards our neighbor. 

Christianity dees not suggest that the universe and 
the social order of the world revolve about the rights 
of each one of us, but rather that we shall attain our 
true end through seeking God in and through a uni- 
verse whose order expresses the universal will of God. 
So that, if democracy had maintained the full inspira- 
tion of the Christianity in which it was conceived it 
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would have concentrated on the duties of every person 
in a social system positively ordered towards the true 
good of each and every person made in God’s image, 
duties which therefore involve also the rights of each 
and every man and the desirability that every man 
should take his fullest share as well in the common 
task as in the common fruit. 

Instead democracy, divorced from Christianity, ab- 
stracted the rights and allowed the positive principles 
of the social order to “go hang” and to depend upon 
what in the long run can be nothing else than the 
survival of the fittest. For whether the mob wins 
through a skilfully prepared election or a rich man 
wins or those who happen to hold the reins of power 
win, this is largely a matter of respective dexterity, 
cunning, strength. Unless what is decided is rightly 
decided, i.e., decided in accordance with objective truth 
and goodness, it is in the end a matter of indifference 
who decided and what is decided. 

The only ultimate defense of democracy is to be 
found in proving a posteriori that, where the people 
somehow decide, they tend to decide rightly, that in 
fact they are least easily corrupted. And, apart from 
all the technical difficulties raised by democracy, is 
there any reason on earth why the people should be 
less easily corrupted except in so far as they may be 
trained to know and appreciate true values—except, 
in other words, in so far as they know God and seek 
to do the will of Him in whom is to be found the ulti- 
mate satisfactory explanation of the moral convictions 
which have made democracy possible? 

At this point most Christian theorists are apt to 
stop. In fairness, however, something more should be 
said. The fatal divorce between democracy and religion 
has not been wholly due to the blindness or conceit 
of democrats: it has also been due, in considerable 
measure, to the blindness and faults of Christians. 
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Far too many Christians failed to understand the affin- 
ity between the social teaching of the Gospels and the 
social aspirations of democracy. 

Entrenched in a political and social order where 
oppression and injustice were rampant, Christians 
nevertheless feared the revolutionary demands of the 
new movement; and instead of guiding, helping, mod- 
erating and deepening it, they too often blankly op- 
posed it. We are beginning to see that now. But the 
social truths that we are beginning to preach today 
were not less true yesterday, and had the Church of 
the Eighteenth and Nineteenth centuries bravely come 
forward with doctrines that seem a commonplace to 
us today and which indeed were to a large extent a 
reality before the Reformation, both democracy and 
Christianity might have enjoyed a happier history. 

Not less important were the sins of Christians; that 
clinging to wealth, privilege and power that had ac- 
crued through the accidents of history, that readiness 
to compromise with the world which resulted in the 
division of the Christian life into compartments, a 
Sunday compartment over which God was still allowed 
to reign and a weekday compartment where Mammon 
was never inconvenienced so long as it could possibly 
be helped, that loss of a vivid faith in God and the 
power of spiritual values which in practise resulted 
in a deference to Caesar and the values of the world 
that cannot possibly be squared with an honest reading 
of Christ’s words in the Gospels. 

In face of the threatened collapse of Caesar and 
Mammon and privilege and respectability and secu- 
larist values to which we Christians have paid homage 
—though, thank God, we have never as a religion tech- 
nically adored them, even though an enemy might sug- 
gest that we have been extraordinary skilful at times 
in avoiding that specific adoration—we must begin 
seriously to examine our consciences and admit our 
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share in the cataclysm of the civilization which was 
at least founded on Christian inspiration. 

The emphasizing of social and economic justice since 
the pontificate of Leo XIII has been remarkable, and 
today the present Holy Father does not hesitate to use 
with hopefulness that phrase, the “New Order,” which 
is promised on every side. This surely involves a 
double duty, a duty on the part of Christians and a 
duty on the part of secular forces. Christians through- 
out the world, encouraged by their pastors and leading 
laymen, must articulate, as it were, the great move- 
ment of social and economic reform called for by the 
Pope. The secular forces on their side must take ac- 
count of all those aspects of a fruitful human society 
which have been so clearly and simply enunciated by 
Pius XII in Summi Pontificatus and other pronounce- 
ments. Only if this happens will it be possible for 
democracy, this “coming of age” of social man, to fall, 
as it were, into its proper place in the plan of a tol- 
erable and efficient society. 


Preparing for a Post-War 
World 


GERARD MEATH, O.P. 

Reprinted from BLACKFRIARS. 
NLESS we candidly acknowledge, and begin to 
repair, the shortcomings in our own Christian 
life, our deeply-pondered schemes for “social recon- 
struction” are in danger of misfiring. The danger in 
these war-time social plans of ours is that we over- 
emphasize the planning element and spend our time 
talking about how we are going to act in the future 
without attempting to put our principles into action 
here and now. Consequently when the time comes for 
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setting our schemes before a waiting world we shall 
have nothing more concrete to offer than the distilla- 
tions of our academic ponderings. Such vagueness will 
stand little chance of survival against the more prac- 
tical methods employed by such opponents as the Com- 
munist Party. 

Unless we realize that our plans must be set in 
motion now and not kept till the end of the war, and 
unless by the end of the war we have a plan already 
coping in practise with the problems not only of 
the intellectual, but of that more influential body, 
the working class, we are going to be left like dogs 
baying at the moon while the community falls victim 
to the tender mercies of the Marxist propagandists. 
All this because we have talked too much and acted 
too little. 

A second danger lies in regarding our plans as 
nothing more than “emergency measures.” By defini- 
tion, such plans fall into disuse the moment they have 
served their purpose, which in this case is to prevent 
chaos and disorder after the strain of war. This 
implies an attitude towards social reform that arises 
from a misconception of the causes of social justice. 

If totalitarianism, and that alone, were the cause of 
all social evil, then indeed we need only trouble to 
destroy that and the world will be righted. But the 
real evil, and we have been told so time and again, is 
that Christian people have made the evils of totali- 
tarianism possible: not by any political act, such as 
the treaty of Versailles, for which a few politicians 
are to blame, but by deeds and behavior which have 
extended over several hundreds of years, and which 
have set up a false sense of values, by fostering ma- 
terialistic ideals in which worldly power and material 
comfort are the be-all and end-all. We are all guilty in 
this respect, and therefore we must first cure our own 
ills, our own uncharity, selfishness, injustice to others, 
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our own materialistic outlook. “Be ye doers of the word 
and not hearers only” might be altered to “Be ye 
doers of the word and not talkers (or writers, or de- 
bators) only.” 

From this arises the third, and perhaps the gravest, 
danger—pharisaism; which is the more insidious if 
unconscious. We are called to defend a good cause, to 
remedy certain evils. Instinctively we preen ourselves 
and begin to point out the truth to others; we lay our 
plans for teaching others the true meaning of Chris- 
tianity; we found study circles to discuss social prob- 
lems, arrange meetings of influential thinkers to 
probe the causes; but we never translate our plans into 
action by uprooting the sins of materialism from our 
own lives. 

If at the end of the war we were to put these schemes 
before any one of those who make up the bulk of the 
society for which we are supposed to be planning, the 
reaction for the most part would be blank incompre- 
hension; it would at best provoke the retort, ‘“Physi- 
cian, heal thyself.” For we have been talkers only, 
and not doers. The average man is not merely a 
talker, for he is not a disembodied intellect; he is a 
complex organism of emotions, affections and desires, 
all of which, with his mind, play their part in deter- 
mining his behavior. Life for him does not consist 
in abstract thought alone; it means doing things about 
which he deliberates as well as thinks, things which 
he sees and desires as good in reality and not merely 
on paper. 

Such a man requires some substantial proof that 
the terms offered him are going to be of value in help- 
ing him to live his life better, and if we offer him a 
code which we ourselves have never put into practise, 
he will rightly convict us of hypocrisy. This danger is 
so apparent that not only our spiritual but also our 
temporal leaders have warned us of it more than once 
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—we must be worthy of the cause we are defending. 

The solution of this threefold problem is therefore 
something primarily practical, in the sense that it must 
consist in something to do in the same sort of way that 
brushing our teeth and cleaning our shoes is something 
to do. We are preaching a Christian mode of life. If 
we practised this we should automatically create a 
working Christian society. And this would give us 
“ready made” a tried scheme of Christian life to offer 
to the soldier and sailor at the end of the war. In 
addition, such practical Christianity would automati- 
cally nullify the danger of being talkers only and plan- 
ners of mere “emergency measures,” for it is the 
Christian apostolate of realizing the kingdom of Christ 
on earth. 

The first task before us, therefore, is to make our- 
selves as a society more consciously Christian. This 
means Christian unity, the source of which, Saint Paul 
tells us, is charity in Christ, the corner stone which the 
builders rejected. Charity resides in the will, so that 
there is no reason why disparity of intellectual ability, 
of physical skill, or of any other human attribute 
should be a bar to Christian charity if men have only 
the willingness to practise it. But in point of fact, most 
of our schemes for a Christian society begin by trying 
to remove all intellectual differences. 


To dragoon all minds into one way of Christian 
thinking is not only impossible, but creates hostility. 
Even within the Church the “intellectuals” or “high- 
brows” come to be ranged against the “workers” or 
“lowbrows” — an intolerable situation — when each 
should be complementary to the other. Consequently, a 
vast body of Catholics with the best will in the world 
is left to say its prayers, do works of charity and 
stumble along to Heaven as best it can, whereas if its 
energy were harnessed it would become a force greater 
than all our books and articles, all our discussions and 
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study circles put together, a force which would be 
dynamic in bringing Christ into everyday social life. 
This does not mean that the people are never to be 
taught the meaning of their life—on the contrary, 
this is the very means of making them into a Christian 
society, but the teaching must be done by deeds rather 
than words. 

We can have no excuse for ignoring this. The pres- 
ent Pope in the Encyclical Swmmi Pontificatus, spe- 
cially concerned with the contemporary social problems, 
explicitly mentions three things which we can do: 
prayer and mortification; the restoration of full Chris- 
tian family life; and organized Catholic Action. Again, 
who has not heard of cases like that of the poverty- 
stricken mother who was led to the Faith because she 
had met with “real Christianity” from Catholics? She 
is one of millions whom our schemes concern. These 
people have been alienated by our insistence on reasons 
that are divorced from practice. We have been too aca- 
demic and have never lived a full-blooded Christian 
life outside our books and discussions. 


Christ’s appeal was made in flesh and blood; our 
appeal, too, must be in flesh and blood, on common 
ground that all men can understand and appreciate. 
We have this common ground ready to hand, but 
familiarity has blinded us to its use. In the Sacrifice 
of the Mass we have the greatest act of Christian 
charity performed by the Founder of Christianity 
Himself. We take part in that act of Charity every day, 
but only too often we fail to carry it beyond the con- 
fines of the church and practise that “real Christian- 
ity” of which it is the pledge. In so far as we fail in 
this we make even our hearing of Mass a mockery; 
for when we offer the Mass we pledge ourselves to 
Christ in love, and through Him to all our fellowmen. 
To keep this pledge we must practise charity outside. 
Hence the Mass is the source and inspiration of true 
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Christian unity and Christian society. Our social re- 
construction must begin, therefore, with the Mass, 
with liturgical prayer fully understood in all its impli- 
cations of practical charity in our social relations and 
business transactions. 

The Mass is the “high spot” so to say, of our life, the 
most intensely Christian moment of the day, and there- 
fore should have an influence on the rest of life if the 
whole of life is to be Christian. We must develop a 
deeper realization of our brotherhood with Christ and 
in Him with our fellowmen as a guiding influence in 
the ordinary conduct of life. This is crystallized daily 
in the Sacrifice of the Mass, but is incomplete unless it 
overflows into the rest of the day in the form of prac- 
tical charity, self-sacrifice, forbearance. 

We go to great lengths to point out the uncharity, 
selfishness, and self-indulgence of Nazism, but remain 
blind to the same faults in ourselves which have made 
it possible for us to accept such standards for so long 
before becoming aware that they are wrong. 

Society will only be made Christian if these barriers 
to the life of Christ in each one of us are removed; 
this means the daily sacrifice of ourselves with Christ 
on the altars of the Church, and, as a necessary con- 
sequence, the sacrifice of ourselves and our own inter- 
ests outside church. These things, and these things 
alone, will produce that moral unity which is the 
foundation of Christian society. If we neglect it, as we 
have done for the sake of the more pretentious intel- 
lectual decorations, we neglect Christ Himself, the 
corner-stone which the builders rejected. If we look to 
it first, the whole edifice of the Christian community 
will spring to life, a thing of Christlike beauty because 
a thing of unity in Christ. The conflict of intellects and 
personalities will to some extent remain; Christ never 
intended them to depart; He was prepared to accept 
various modes of Christian thought in His Father’s 
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house of many mansions; we find even the Apostles 
in disagreement, disagreement which was often neces- 
sary to settle vital issues; but Christ intended these 
manners of thought to implement one another and to 
cooperate in the higher union by charity in Himself. 

Nor do we suggest that the liturgy is a panacea for 
all moral and social ills, but certainly attention to our 
use of the Mass, and care to see that we practise the 
Christian charity we preach in our brotherhood with 
all men in Christ, the priest of the Mass, will lay founda- 
tions of Christian unity which study circles and discus- 
sions alone can never do. When we have established 
this fundamental unity of wills, then perhaps our in- 
tellects will bear more fruit on ground already pre- 
pared by the practise of mutual charity, forbearance 
and self-sacrifice. In the first age of the Church the 
same plea for united action in and through the Mass 
was urged by Saint Ignatius of Antioch, and we may 
conclude with his words, written eighteen hundred 
years ago, but as modern in their application as if they 
had been inscribed yesterday: 

“Be ye careful therefore to observe one Eucharist— 
for there is one flesh of Our Lord Jesus Christ and one 
cup unto union in His blood; there is one altar, as 
there is one bishop, together with the presbytery and 
the deacons—that whatsoever ye do, ye may do it 
after God.” Again, we must avoid those who preach 
doctrines without cooperating in the action of the 
Mass: “They have no care for love, none for the widow, 
none for the orphan, none for the afflicted, none for the 
prisoner, none for the hungry or thirsty. They abstain 
from the Eucharist and prayer, because they allow not 
that the Eucharist is the flesh of our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, which flesh suffered for our sins, and which the 
Father of His goodness raised up.” If Christians are to 
be doers of the word, that action must first begin in 
the united action of the Mass. 











Some Things New and Old 


GOLDEN ROSE 
What is the Golden Rose, and what does it signify? 


The Golden Rose is an elaborate piece of metal 
craftsmanship that is fashioned in the form of a 
spray of roses. In one of these roses is a receptacle 
into which is poured powdered balsam and powdered 
musk. 

This beautiful example of the goldsmith’s work is 
blessed by the Pope himself with solemn ceremonies 
on Mid-Lent Sunday, Laetare Sunday, so-called, be- 
cause of the Introit of the Mass on that day. 

In the ceremony the blessing refers to the rose as a 
symbol of spiritual joy, and asks that the Church may 
bring forth fruit of good works and the “odor of the 
ointment of the Flower sprung from the Root of 
Jesse,” that is, Jesus Christ. On this Sunday, as on 
Mid-Advent Sunday, the rubrics order rose colored 
vestments to be worn instead of the penitential violet. 

From time to time the Golden Rose, thus blessed 
by the Pope, is conferred with great solemnity and 
formality upon sovereigns and other distinguished 
persons, on cities and on churches singled out for their 
service to the Church. The blessing of the Golden Rose 
does not take place every year, but when it does take 
place it is always on Mid-Lent Sunday. 

In recent years the Golden Rose was sent to Queen 
Elizabeth of the Belgians and to the Queen of Italy. 

Pope Pius XII some weeks ago appointed Prince 
Enrico Barberini and Prince Luigi Massimo-Lancelotti 
as Carriers of the Golden Rose, an office created in 
1895 by Leo XIII. Formerly the Golden Rose was 
always presented by the Apostolic Nuncio. 
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RussIA’s RELIGIOUS REVIVAL 


Is there any truth in the statement, published in 
many newspapers, that there is a revival of religion in 
Soviet Russia? 

It is difficult to arrive at the real truth, although 
the fact that the godless movement in Russia worked 
so hard in its atheistical propaganda rather more than 
hints that the older generation in Russia had never 
lost its religious sense. 

According to a White Russian paper published in 
New York, there are said to be some 30,000 church 
communities in Russia today. When the German in- 
vasion of Russia started it is said that 12,000 wor- 
shippers attended the cathedral of the dissident Rus- 
sians in Moscow, and that prayers for victory were 
recited in some other twenty-five churches in Moscow. 

That the religious spirit has not been entirely de- 
stroyed in Russia is admitted by the godless them- 
selves. The Godless Magazine in a recent issue had 
to admit that “since twenty-two years have not been 
enough to liquidate the church in the U.S.S.R., we 
shall have many difficulties in extirpating the remains 
of religious prejudices in the Baltic countries.” 

As to the twenty-five churches open in Moscow and 
the Metropolitan Sergius being allowed to lead the 
devotions inthe cathedral, there is more than a pos- 
sibility that this is propaganda. But Dr. Boris Solone- 
vitch, who escaped from Russia in 1936, says that 
nowhere in Russia has religion been completely de- 
stroyed, and he is convinced that the Government has 
lost the moral fight with religion. 


MILITARY ORDERS 
Why is the Roman Catholic Church opposed to 
every form of militarism? 
If you mean by that, opposition to military aggres- 
sion in all its forms or an unjust war, you are right 
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in asserting that the Catholic Church is opposed to 
militarism. But you are very far from the facts if 
you mean that the Catholic Church is opposed to the 
military life. 

To take first things first. There was the First 
Crusade preached by Pope Urban II in 1095 in France, 
which was a Christian military expedition calling upon 
all Christendom to take up arms to deliver the Holy 
Places in Palestine from the infidel. Then there were 
the Military Orders which combined the monastic 
status with a distinctly military life, having for their 
aim the protection of Christendom, the safeguarding 
of pilgrims, and other military exploits. Among these 
Military Orders were the Knights Templars, the 
Knights Hospitalers of Saint John, the Knights of Al- 
cantara, the Teutonic Knights and others. And all of 
these knights took the vows of Religion and yet were 
devoted to the military life. 


These Military Orders declined, and none of them 


survive in their origina! form. But the fact that they 
existed at all is proof that the military life is not 
inconsistent not only with Catholic Christianity, but 
also with the practice of the solemn vows of the 
monastic life. 


In the thirteenth century the Militia of Jesus Christ 
was founded. Its purpose was to combat the anti- 
social and anti-Catholic practices of the heretical 
Albigensians and to defend the religious freedom of 
Catholics, as well as to stop the spoliation of the 
property of the Church. 


At the Battle of Lepanto the Papal fleet, together 
with the Genoese, Venetian and Spanish fleets saved 
Christendom. And it was the Catholic Poles in arms 
who flung back the infidel when he battered upon the 
gates of Christendom at Vienna in the fifteenth 
century. 











